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E E K LY 


■‘Society exists for the benefit of 
Its members; not Its members 
for the benefit of society. It bns 
to be remembered tbnt s^rent ns 
may be the efforts mnde for ihe 
prosperity of the body politic^ 
yet the cinims of the body politic 
nre nothing In themselves, nnd 
become something only In so fnr 
ns they embody the cinims of its 
component Individ unis,*' 

—HERBERT SPENCER. 

Threepence 


TEDDY BOYS I 
HIGH PLACES 


League of Empire Loyalists 
js a small group of neo-fascists 
ic^l^ive been described as ‘right- 
upper crust Teddy boys and 
That they are upper crust is, 
ir opinion and without much 
graphical defail to go on. very 
!?el\, for the publicity-seeking 
^bks which have brought the 
jkiiue into the public eye are out 
[-"^^racter for young ladies who 
be debutantes and young 
:Alwho miaht be officers in the 
■Is. 

the social levels from which 
like this draws its goon 
2 are much lower than upper, 
^are from the frustrated middle 
le’ and lower middle classes 
-Jiire jealous of workers who earn 
\uch or more than they, who 
30 longer afford private educa- 
^Sor domestic servants or who 
personal affront (because 
have no personality of their 
I the decline of Britain’s power 
world and the complementary 
^ natiMhood among Asians, 
^s, ana Arabs. 


(their frustration, it is true, they 
someth^g in common with the 
boys, and in their urge for 
But the channels into which 
divert their frustrated energies 
different. The Teddy boy 
er has no time for militarism or 
riptism; he is a rebel without a 
se. The essentially middle class 
nbers of the League of Empire 
byalists have found in their organ- 
ation an acceptable cause, an 
dcology which is respectable and is, 
ifter all, only a somewhat militant 
Toryisih. And the compulsive need 
to do something is provided by the 


Tory Party’s vote-catching new look 
whereby they appear to be flabby 
welfare-statists instead of rugged 
empire-defending individualists. 

Respectable Meetings 

The League has won its notoriety 
by stunting at respectable gatherings 
where the maximum publicity may 
be expected: at Tory meetings par¬ 
ticularly and at the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference last summer when some of 
its members donned bishop’s garb 
and got in on a gathering in order 
to protest against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s invitation to Makarios 
to come to this country for the Con¬ 
ference. 

In choosing this respectable type 
of meeting they have shown wisdom 
They presumably knew better than 
to try their tricks at say—a Com¬ 
munist meetings. Communists are 
no gentlemen and an Empire Loyal¬ 
ist,, being from the Communist point 
of view loyal to the wrong empire, 
could expect short shrift at the hands 
of the comrades. But the Conserva¬ 
tive Party is the party of ladies and 
gentlemen—or so the Empire Loyal¬ 
ists thought. 

They certainly know better now. 
In an attempt to draw attention to 
what they consider to be the betrayal 
of the empire they staged an organ¬ 
ised interruption during the Prime 
Minister’s final speech at the Party 
Conference at Blackpool, and got 
the surprise of their mis-spent lives. 

For instead of politely shushing 
them, or leaving the speaker to quiet 
the opposition, the Tories went mad. 
Instead of ejecting the interrupters 
with a minimum of violence they 


Australia 


were most savagely set upon, in a 
manner described by eyewitnesses as 
criminal (see the letter from a Dutch 
reporter reprinted in Freedom last 
week). 

The Savages 

Now in this incident it was not the 
Empire Loyalists who behaved like 
Teddy boys at their worst—it was 
the Tories. The Conservative gen¬ 
tleman who smashed his fist into a 
League member’s face while two 
others held his arms; the Conserva¬ 
tive lady who struck another inter¬ 
rupter ‘in his vital parts’ while he 
was being carried out stretcher- 
fashion from the hall—these were 
the upper crust Teddy boys and 
girls whose mask of restraint and 
good breeding slipped more than 
somewhat, and showed better than 
anything else could possibly have 
the basis of frustrated hate and 
violence upon which their ideology 
rests. 

These were the same Tories who 
but a few days before had been 
howling for the return of flogging 
and the rope, but who had been 
cleverly restrained by Mr. Butler. 
The bloodthirsty rank and file 
Tories were concerned, they said, to 
remove violence from our society— 
i.e., to stamp it out by the violence 
of the state. But by their immediate 
reaction to the Empire Loyalists’ in¬ 
terruption of their leader, by the 
blind fury of their savage assaults— 
for which the stewards were con¬ 
gratulated from the platform—they 
demonstrated plainly enough that 
for them violence is more than an 
expediency or an accident: it is a 
way of settling differences, a way of 
life, part of their hateful being. 

As one of the Empire Loyalists 
said: ‘Communists, Socialists, Lib¬ 
erals—they’re nothing by compari¬ 
son. Them Tories, they’re bloody 
savages ! ’ 


TOO MUCH COAL 
TO BURN! 


Nuclear Hazards 


TTOW is the Coal Board going to get 
^ ^ out of the mess it is in at the 
moment? The latest report is that un¬ 
sold stocks amount to a value of £67 
million, and the storage of this costs 
about £5 million per year. Demand is 
falling even now, and the problem is 
therefore likely to be aggravated. 

There are two courses open to the 
financial and economic experts. The 
first is to obtain more credit from the 
government, and the second involves 
closing down many pits, causing wide¬ 
spread unemployment, and cutting down 
production of coal. Naturally, it would 
like to be able to pursue the former 
course, and for their electoral interests, 
the political parties would like to be 
able to urge it along. The arguments 
presented for this approach are that at 
least part of the fall off in the demand 
for coal may be temporary, and that the 
increase in oil consumption, which is to 
a large extent responsible for it, is poli¬ 
tically uncertain. Just about as con¬ 
vincing from the economic point of view, 
that is, as the arguments for keeping 
trolley buses. 

The solution being advocated by the 
political parties and trade unions would 
result in the prolonging and worsening of 
the economic unreliability of the mining 
industry. It does not require much im¬ 
agination to realise that such unwieldi¬ 
ness will not last for ever. Later on, 
perhaps just after an election, and it will 
not make much difference which party 
has won, the whole problem will arise 
again in an even more aggravated form, 
and the unemployment which has been 
avoided now will hit us then—unless of 
course a little war can be devised in some 
corner of the earth to take care of it. 

The economy of state capitalism has 
a quality of inflexibility about it. There 
is obviously going to be a trend away 
from coal consumption in the future, and 
the Board and the Union have made 
some plans to meet it, but according to 
the Manchester Guardian 8/10/58: 

i 

“At the beginning of the year the situa¬ 
tion did not look too grim, and the 
board presumably hoped that even with 
more and more of its working capital 


being frozen in unsaleable slocks of coal 
it would still be able to pay its way by 
forcing its annual overdraft with the 
Ministry up to the hilt. It would appear 
now however, that the full £75 million 
for this year has been already drawn, or 
nearly so.” 

In an editorial for the same day. the 
Guardian lays its finger, although lightly, 
on the central issue, in saying 

”... this is not a matter of trading 
policy, but one of great political moment. 
For years the Coal Board has been in¬ 
structed to produce coal at almost any 
cost. It has done so—at great cost— 
and now there is more coal than can be 
sold.” 

Tne crisis has arisen, not as an act of 
God, but because coal production has 
been treated, not as a question of pro¬ 
ducing needs, or even as a ‘trading 
policy’, but as one of ‘great political 
moment’. Notice that even so, the Coal 
Board could not correctly anticipate the 
positiop seven months in advance. Where 
does it lead the miners? Under the 
ground doing overtime when the ‘great 
political moment’ calls for high produc¬ 
tion, and on the dole when it does not. 
No wonder the industrial psychologists 
find it a problem to convince workers 
that hard work will not work them out 
of a job. Looking back, the men at the 
South Wales pits who fought against the 
voluntary Saturday shifts were right 
all the time. They knew more about 
where their interests lay, and as it turns 
out the interests of their fellow miners 
and many more workers as well, than 
the Coal Board. The next step is for 
them to gain enough confidence in their 
judgment to get into a position where 
they can put their knowledge into prac¬ 
tice. 

At the same time, a change-over from 
high coal production to a lesser level 
can only be accomplished without hard¬ 
ship in a society where production on a 
national scale is concerned solely with 
the needs of consumers, and where the 
livelihood of each individual or com¬ 
munity is not tied up with the actual 
amount of work he is doing at that par¬ 
ticular time. 

SWDICALIST. 


l^kUSHCHEV has now announced 
^ that Russian nuclear weapon tests 
will be continued, since (as he clearly 
foresaw) the U.S. and Britain did not 
Slop exploding their bombs. .Meanwhile, 
a recent article in The Australian Journal 
of hiologUal Sciences (Aufi. 1958. p. 382) 
gives further information on the dis¬ 
semination of radio-active elements from 
nuclear explosions. The author, H. R 
Marston, shows that radio-active iodine 
collects in the thyroid glands of pasture 
fed sheep and cattle. 


A few days after the first nuclear 
explosion at Monte Bello (May 16. 1956) 
activity due to radio-iodine was detected 
in thyroid glands collected from sheep 
and cattle over a wide area. After the 
second explosion (June 19, 1956), these 
concentrations of radio-iodine increased 
a hundredfold or more showing the 
speed with which grazing animals assimi¬ 
late and concentrate radio-iodine from 
fall-out. Some of the areas most 
heavily contaminated by this second ex¬ 
plosion were 1500-2000 miles away, and 
its subsequent dlecls could be detected 
in the thyroid glands of iliese animals in 
territory about a thousand miles wide, 
stretching west to cast across the Austra¬ 
lian continent. There were indications 
that many areas received repeated con¬ 
taminations of radio-active debris, the 
hazards from which are cumulative. 

Since sheep fed in pens, on covered 
hay. had little radio-iodine in their 
thyroids, the radio-iodine must be ab¬ 
sorbed from the pasture, not via the 
lungs. It thus follows that the concen¬ 
tration of radio-iodine indicates the rale 


at which the grazing animal gathers other 
radio-active material, such as radio- 
strontium. The rapid accumulation of 
radio-iodine points to an equally rapid 
gathering of radio-strontium and other 
bone-seeking isotopes, and a speedy 
launching via milk, into human food¬ 
stuffs. thence to the skeleton, where they 
attack the bone marrow. The ensuing 
risk of leukaemia and other diseases is 
particularly great in the very young, e.g. 
the unborn child and the baby, since 
bone-formation is then particularly inten¬ 
sive. 

Measurements of the radio-activity of 
the air in Adelaide indicated that the 
plume from the third Maralinga explo¬ 
sion (Oct. If, 1956) passed close to the 
city, and contaminated it and the sur¬ 
rounding country with radio-active fis¬ 
sion products. 

One can only hope that children in 
Adelaide were not significantly affected 
by this contamination. What are their 
parents doing about it? 


FREEDOM 
IS LOSING 


M ONEY 


Deficit List on p. 4 


Political Realism and the Bomb 


^ CORRESPONDENT in our 
“Letters to the Editors” col¬ 
umn this week (“Doing something 
about the Bomb”) gently pours scorn 
on those pacifists and anarchists 
whose “beautifully rational theories” 
are all very line, and may well 
“point the way out of the chaos”, 
but which, she maintains, are u.se- 
le.ss, in fact, in a world in which the 
majority of people are not “beauti¬ 
fully rational”. And she therefore 
welcomes any and every attempt to 
do something to .save mankind from 
ilie annihilalion which will almost 
undoubtedly result from the unleash¬ 
ing of nuclear war. 

file strength of the Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament Campaign lies, in her 
opinion, in its appeal to mankind’s 
fundamental desire “to go on 
living” which, she maintains, has 
nothing to do with reason, or en¬ 
lightenment. It’s something which 
is there in all of us. Three limes in 
her short letter docs our correspon¬ 
dent refer to “the basic desire for 
survival [coming] to the fore” or to 
“enlightened or unenlightened we 
want to go on living”. 

We are glad to read of one young 
person for whom the will to jive is 
so strong (especially since one hears 


so many theories about young 
people being cynics and defeatists as 
a result of having grown up first in 
a war and then in a permanent cold 
war!), but if we are to be realistic 
we must look at things as they are 
and not as we feel or experience 
them personally. 

Unlike the le.sser animals Man is 
guided by the intellect and not by 
instinct. Animals are equipped for 
survival (within limits) because only 
lho.se so equipped survived in the 
evolutionary process, and reproduce 
themselves because they have no 
alternative! For Man, on the other 
hand, death or survival depends on 
social customs, economic conditions 
and other Man-determined factors. 
And the reproduction of the human 
race, too, is Man-determined. 

We enter the world unequipped 
intellectually, and virtually without 
instincts: we are therefore, entirely 
at the mercy of our fellow-men. At 
a certain stage we are left to our 
own devices, with our physical in¬ 
heritance. and the knowledge and 
prejudices acquired in those so- 
called “formative years”. If the 
“desire for survival” were so strong¬ 
ly ingrained in us—either by our 
education or by our inheritance—it 


should manifest itself universally in 
the human race, rather in the same 
way as every nightingale from Com¬ 
munist China to the B.B.C.’s stars in 
the Surrey woods all sing the same 
song. But it is (fortunately) only too 
clear that this is not the case. The 
millionaire who commits suicide 
because he is bored with life, and 
the man obsessed with money who 
risks the hangman’s rope in a des¬ 
perate effort to achieve his goal; the 
passenger who scrambles into the 
first lifeboat, and the captain who 
calmly stands on the bridge as his 
ship goes down; the swimmers who 
watch a child being carried out to 
sea, and the non-swimmer who gets 
drowned in a vain attempt to save 
it . . . these are all members of the 
human race, but their attitudes to 
survival in any particular situation 
are as diverse as is their approach 
to life. 

★ 

JS it not significant that the family-, 
.security-, pensioned-minded city 
clerk who shuffles over London 
Bridge every morning, and whose 
most adventurous thought has been 
to spend a night in a low dive in 
Soho, should be the backbone of the 
Continued on p. 3 
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PEOPLE AND IDEAS: 


Unconventional Wisdom 


‘/y the liorU of any economist \ou will find that he begins wjth 

^/i(}nUCr/ 0 \ i c hv the finaivsts of the means employed nowadavs for the creatron 
at ^vexilth : dh nion of labour, the factory, its min hinery the aciunudation 
b rom Adam Smith to Uars, alt hitve pnx'eeded along these lines. Only in the latter 
parts of their biniks do they treat CO^SUMPT/OX, that is to say. of the means 
remutea to in our prtsent stKiety to satisfy the needs of the individuals: and e\en 
there they confine themselves to explaining how riches arc divided among those who 
VIC with one another for thtir p<\ssession. 


"Perhaps you will say this is logical. Before satisfying needs you must create 
the wherewithal to satisfy them. But. before producing anything, must you not 
feti the need of it.* it not necessity that /irv/ drove nuin to hunt, to rai.se cattle, 

to cultivate land, to make implements, and later on f<» invent machinery ' Is it not 
the .study of the net'ds that should govern production ' To .uty the least, it would 
therefore be quite as logical to begin by considering the needs, and afterwards to 
dist uss how proiluction is. and ought to be. <>rganised. in order to satisfy these needs. 

"But as soon as »»r Umk at Political Economy from this point of view, it entirely 
cliangt s its aspet t. It ceases to ho a simple description of facts, and becomes a 
science, and we may define this .sxience as: The Study of the needs of mankind, and 
the means of salistving them with the least possible waste of human energy." 

—Pi-.iLR Kroi’OIkin; “The Conquest of Bread". 


★ 


'X’HE second thing that the student of 
^ economics is taught is the assump^ 
tion that “goods are scarce: economics 
is A study of scarcity and the problems 
arising from scarcity". But what hap¬ 
pens when scarcity is replaced by super¬ 
fluity? Professor Galbraith’s book* seeks 
to show that the assumptions of ortho¬ 
dox economics with its assumption of 
scarcitN and its consequent religion of 
production are absurd in the context of 
contemporary America. 

His country’s productive capacity is so 
much greater than its needs that a signifi¬ 
cant slice of the gross national product 
—eleven billion dollars worth of adver¬ 
tising—is devoted to the frantic produc¬ 
tion of wants which the actual productive 
machine has subsequently to satisfy. 
Advertising has .in fact, become the key 
to the whole economic system and is the 
most important industry since it alone 
keeps people and factories at work. .\nd 
production is vital, not for the sake of 
the goods produced, but because the 
w’orker's income, security and purchasing 
power depend upon it. 

In the interpretation of social pheno¬ 
mena, says Galbraith, there is a continual 
competition between what is relevant and 
what is merely acceptable, and in this 
competition “all tactical advantage is 
with the acceptable". Audiences of all 
kinds most applaud what they like best, 
and people approve most what they 
understand best—“we adhere as though 
to a raft, to those ideas which represent 
our understanding. This is a prime 
manifestation of vested interest. For a 
vested interest in understanding is more 
preciously guarded than any other trea¬ 
sure. It is why men react, not infre¬ 
quently with something akin to religious 


*THE AEFLVEXT SOCIETY by John 
Kenneth Galbraith. (Haniish Hamilton, 
2 Is.) 
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passion, to the defence of whai they have 
so laboriously learned". The concensus 
of acceptable ideas he calls the Conven¬ 
tional Wisdom. It is not the property 
of any one political group—there is a 
conventional wisdom of the left as wcil 
as of the right. 

The notion of the conventional wis¬ 


dom applies as much to economic theory 
as to anything else. Adam Smith’s clas¬ 
sical formulation of economic liberalism 
was viewed with alarm when published; 
soon afterwards it became the conven¬ 
tional wisdom and “there were solemn 
warnings of the irreparable damage that 
would be done by Factory .\cis. trade 
unions, social insurance, and other siKial 
legislation". Now the conventional wis* 
don\ accepts the welfare state and holds 
that these measures “softened and civil¬ 
ised capitalism and made it tenable", 
though there have never ceased to be 
warnings that the break with laswez-faire 
was fatal. It has been the same story 
with the gold standard and the balanced 
budget, and again it was only circum¬ 
stances which defeated the conventional 
w'isdom. The American budget was 
never balanced during the depression, but 
it was not until 1936 that Keynes pub¬ 
lished his General Theory of Employ¬ 
ment. Interest and Money, and the un¬ 
balanced budget became respectable. 
Keynesian theory itself has now turned 
into a body of conventional v\isdom, the 
obsolescence of parts of which, in Gal¬ 
braith’s view', is now well advanced. 

He makes fun of the different conven¬ 
tional wisdoms, from Social Darwinism 
to .Marxism, which substitute acceptable 
ideas for observable facts, and in particu¬ 
lar, of the economic shibboleths to which 
all right-thinking .Americans subscribe, 
most of which are “cherished almost ex¬ 
clusively either in the second person or 
in the abstract". Rugged champions of 
free enterprise scorn the quest for secur¬ 
ity', having first ensured their own. and 
the advocates of bold risk-taking are 
often those w'ho have never, individually 
or corporately taken a risk in their Jives. 
‘The preoccupation of workers with 
unemployment insurance or old age pen¬ 
sions has usually seemed most supine 
and degenerate to business executives 
who would be unaitracied by companies 
in which they were subject to arbitrary 
discharge or which lacked adequate 
pension arrangements." 

The conventional wisdom lauds pro¬ 
duction when it is sanctified by profit and 
gratifies private acquisitiveness! but de¬ 
precates it when its purpose is to satisfy 
social needs; thus cars have an impor¬ 
tance greater than the roads on which 
they are driven, and "Vacuum cleaners 
to ensure clean houses are praiseworthy 
and essential in our standard of living. 
Street cleaners to ensure clean streets are 
an unfortunate expense. Partly as a re¬ 
sult, our houses are generally clean and 
our streets generally filthy." Education 
is unproductive and the manufacturer of 
the school toilet seals productive. The 
theme stirs Galbraith to this report on an 
American domestic outing: 

“The family which takes its mauve 
and cerise air-conditioned, power-steered, 
and power-braked car out for a tour 
passes through cities that are badly 
paved, made hideous by litter, blighted 
buildings, billboards, and posts for wires 
that should long since have been pul 
underground. They pass on into a 
countryside that has been rendered 
largely invisible by commercial art. They 
picnic on exquisitely packaged food from 
a portable ice-box, by a polluted stream 
and go on to spend the night in a park 
which is a menace to public health and 
morals. Just before dozing off on an 
air-mattress, beneath a nylon lent, amid 
the stench of decaying refuse, they may 
reflect vaguely on the enormous uneven¬ 
ness of their blessing.” 

★ 


A NARCHISTS have never thought 
^ much of the conventional wisdom 
(they may have, of course, a conventional 
wisdom of their own), and many of 
Galbraith’s points they would lake for 
granted. The book’s principal interest 
from an anarchist point of view is the 


fact that ihc Professor of Economics at 
Harvard has come round to the “to each 
according to his need" principle For 
Cialbraiih is arguing the case for divorc¬ 
ing income from employment, divorcing 
priKJuciion from sccuntv “We have 
seen," he says. 

“that while our pr».>duclive energies arc 
used to make things of no great urgency 
-things for which the demand must be 
synthesised at elaborate cost or they 
might not be wanted at all~ihe process 
of production continues to be of nearly 
undiminished urgency as a source of in¬ 
come. The income men derive from 
producing things of slight consequence 
is of great consequer>ce. The production 
reflects the low marginal utility of the 
goods to society. The income reflects 
the high total utility of a itvchHtHxJ to 
a person.** 

No-one could seriouviy argue that wc 
"miss" the goods which arc not prswoced 
in a depression, it is the hiirdship due 
to unemployment which deprevw^ us 
Thus “good times" arc identified with 
full employment rather than with high 
production. Galbraith therefore prv>pc*ses 
to “break the connection between I'utput 
and production" and to eliminate the 
hazard of depression unemployment for 
the worker by what he calls Cyclically 
Graduated Compensation — unempU'y- 
ment compensation which, as unemploy¬ 
ment increases, is itself increased to 
approach the level of the weekly wage, 
and diminishes as full employment is 
approached. 

liven worse, from the point of view 
of the conventional wisdom, he is no 
longer impressed by the cult of cili- 
ciency : 

“If the nunicrn corp»>ruiion must 
manufacture not only the goods but Ihc 
desire for the gosnls it manufactures, the 
cfltciency of the first p.art of this activity 
ceases to be decisisc. One could argue 
that human happiness would be jn 
elicclivcly advanced by inefficiency in 
want creation, as efficiency in prt^uc- 
lion. Under ihesc circumstances, the re¬ 
lation of (he nuxlcrn corporation to the 
people who comprise it -their chance for 
dignity, indis iduality. and full develop¬ 
ment of pcrsonaliiy -may he at least as 
important as its efficiency. These may 
be worth having even at higher cost of 
production. . , . 

“Can the North Dakota farmer be 
indicted for failure to labour hard and 
long to produce the wheal that his gov¬ 
ernment wishes passionately it did not 
have to buy? Are wc desperately de¬ 
pendent on the diligence of the worker 
who applies maroon and pink enamel 
to the functionless bulge of a mcxlern 
motor-car? The idle man may still be 
an enemy of himself. But it is hard to 
say that the loss of his effort is damag¬ 
ing to society. Yet it is such damage 
which causes us to condemn idleness." 

“In the United Stales, as in other 
western countries, we have for long had 
a respected secular priesthood whose 
function it has been to rise above ques¬ 
tions of religious ethics, kindness, and 
compassion and show how these might 
have to be sacrificed on the altar of the 
larger good. The larger good, invari¬ 
ably, was more eflicienl production. The 
sacrifice obviously loses some of its point 
if it is on behalf of the more efficient 
production of goods for the satisfaction 
of wants of which people are not yet 
aware. It is even more tenuous, in its 
philosophical foundations, if it is to per¬ 
mit the more efficient contriving of wants 
of which people are not aware. .And the 
latter is no insignificant industry in our 
time.” 

★ 

a lot of people, quite apart from 
those to whom it is economic blas¬ 
phemy, Galbraith's debunking of the 
religion of production may seem to 
ignore two important facts: that Ameri¬ 
ca's age of affluence is an island in a 
world of poverty, and that in America 
itself there are large ‘pockets' of poverty. 
He has in fact an admirable chapter on 
the new position of poveny in the United 
Stales, (in 1955. 7.7 per cent, of U.S. 
families had incomes of less than 1,000 
dollars, and a very large number of in¬ 
dividuals, not members of families were 
in this income class), distinguishing be¬ 
tween what he terms "case" poverty and 
“insular" poverty. The point is* that 
neither of these forms of poverty are 
susceptible to elimination merely by in¬ 
creasing production of goods and ser¬ 
vices. Of the problems of the “under¬ 
developed countries, and of the respon¬ 
sibilities of the rich countries towards 
them, Galbraith is w'ell aware, as we 
know' from other utterances of his, but 
the point is again in this context, the 
output of goods and services in .America 
has little to do with their problems. He 
remarks that the obvious remedy to the 
“problem" of over-production of food 
in the United States is to give the sur¬ 
plus away to people who can eat it, a 
solution which the conventional wisdom 
regards with horror. The other remedy, 
that of taking acres out of production 
has to be euphemistically described as 
putting them into a soil bank, while 
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as others see the! 


f H.A\ E passed a w lole aflcmvV'o at 
^ Hyde Park by the portable platform 
of the London .Anarchist Group. The 
regular speakers at this weekly meeting 
have dazzled me by their phvsical pi>wers 
of resistance and their presence of mind, 
(heir bri»> and their seriousness, their bite 
and their humour. 

A young Spanish Ttiilitant opens fire, 
in an English a little hesitant still, but 
which promises us. wuh the aid of 
greater maturity, a debater lull i>t inter¬ 
est Then comes the turn of Rita Mil- 
ton. as pleasing to look at as to hear, 
nervous as a cat in her gestures and her 
Scottish mimicry-^sometimes with claw» 
out. sometimes v\uh the velvet glove 
VN'hat Jtfe land what precision of lan¬ 
guage- IS in this little bit of a woman, it 
grips with the obstinate contradictor, who 
twfsiv and turns aK'ui, quibbles, and 
end* by striking his cv'iours! 

But here is Philip Sansom, with hi> 
gosxi-natured air, youthfully siHratic, his 
ruddy cornpL-xurn. his beard and hair 
of goMen red floating in the wmd He 
takes pos,v^-.ton of his audience at once, 
and wl|1 -ot it tor rcariv two 

hours Hk caiw and his convitiion. h's 
warm voice, his smiie. the perfectly re¬ 
laxed way he nv:ikcs use f each incident, 
oi C3vh inierrup!»on. nourish, ’o illus- 
tratc. to knit itsgeihei an impressive 
improvisiiion. rr;:^it him to dominate 
all the difficulties of his fourloid task ; 
to pic ISC and instruct, to move and to 
convince How different he is frv>m the 
tub-thumper or the dreamer, which u 
how the anarchist is conveniionallv re¬ 
presented ’ 

Philip im the phiif’orm is so little em¬ 
barrassed (11 s,'lf-infatualed that he *-?»des 
easily into whatever tdlc circumstance 


oser-: h:^ tji&ds 

come- cvYnvct.. ^ ^ 

fixed s>n his fin ^uh 
Suddenly he takes in id 

the pvnnl v'f Mew of Uts aslscfl 
militant Commurots sv Sixia?’ 
cians. Conservatives, 
their forced attitudes' their'^ 
accents and ihett conventis'iis/ 
their stereotyped vocabulary 
ideas and words. He rclute*i 
Ihis. the image which they 
these human caricatures 
measure -i dehumanised folk 
deformed and reduced to ca 
present wKielv And the (ati 
the social content show* uscl' 
the lalscncsv of the cant whicllj 
aristocratic cant clerical 
cratic cant, pnffetanan cani- 
is no need f(»r any other refuT 
Young and old, men and woiy 
ers and bourgetris, .Nejroef, 
Chinese and C vH-kneys land 
tor whom cveiv piffitical ths 
dead letter) then exphnle with _ 
ing laugh They blossom 
full humanity mornenra Oy 
from all the limitations of 
rs Hyde Park itself whsi:h p«r 
Park, wuh all the loyous w*rv£ 
the English genius i« 
tarian and egalitarian spun • 
through the crowd And, f| 
Iho platform set up -vforr j vi i 
g. ’meiation of ptt«p)e it a : 
who thus bevome a single r 
to the spirit -if C“medM one ' 
Shake.psM.c -q Hen J.mson. ■: 
and, sill! rn.iie. of Arisloph''^?^ ^ 
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Footsteps in the Sno' 


TN a recent .Vch- Yorker there vas a 
^ cartenm which sums up this age of 
anxiety. Two explorers in a jcep are 
surveying a wild, .ntoy landscape and 
s.iving to each other; “They said it was 
hers they saw the monster," the - »rror 
lic^ in the fact that their jeep is stationed 
in the midst of a vast depression made 
by an enormous footprint. 

The credulous reception of stories 
about the abominable snowman is the 
keynote of modern belief. Footprints in 
the snow lead to an enormous man-Iike 
creature called by the natives a Yeti. 
Descriptions of the creature are vague 
but the chief feature seems to be a desire 
to believe in its existence and its resem¬ 
blance to man gives an added dimension 
of horror. One can expect anything to 


“To wish to give milk to Hottentots 
became, for a while, a symbol of advan¬ 
ced economic irresponsibility. Ultimately 
the necessities of the case triumphed. 
Under the guidance of an impeccably 
conservative Secretary of Agriculture, 
world-wide gifts of food in large quantity 
became an established policy. If the 
Hoiieniois have not yet acquired dried 
skim milk, it is only because they have 
not yet sufficiently pressed their request. 
Bui again elaborate disguise was essen¬ 
tial. The receiving countries ‘bougbi’ 
the products with their own currency, 
which meant that they supplied money 
that cost them nothing and which the 
United States agreed not to use in appre¬ 
ciable amount.” 

Even the sharing of surplusses has to 
be disguised as an “economic" transac¬ 
tion in terms of the conventional wisdom, 
and the rational distribution of the pro¬ 
ducts of industry is not a matter of pro¬ 
ductive capacity but of social attitudes. 
All the same it is a pity that Galbraith 
does not give the question of American 
foreign aid, and its iragi-comic political 
history as a weapon of economic and 
Cold War strategy, more consideration 
in this book. Similarly with consumer 
credit—^he devotes one chapter “The Bill 
Collector Cometh" to the phenomenon 
which Kenneth Rexroth characterised as 
Borrow, Spend, Buy, Waste, Want, but 
his arguments would have been enhanced 
by a discussion of the effect of artifi¬ 
cially-induced obsolescence on the dwind¬ 
ling resources of raw materials. 

Professor Galbraith's immensely enter¬ 
taining book is in effect a plea for a 
change in social values. Specific changes 
in economic, financial and fiscal policy 
which he recommends are not those which 
appeal to us. but the changed values 
he demands by e.xposing the absurdity 
of existing ones, are very much our con¬ 
cern. His book is bound to be influen¬ 
tial in altering opinions and (in the 
twenty years which we are told it will 
take our economy to "catch up" with the 
.American), is going to make it progres¬ 
sively more difficult for intelligent people 
to uphold the conventional wisdom of 
economics. 

C.W. 


happen in the ani'n.al 
minerai kingJi>m /ui a •iin-iik./ 
is rather like blasphemy 

Thi- ability : ■ . - in ti 

natural h i fathered the I - f 
monster, rtving ^ 'rrers and ir 
.Vlars amongst its numerous p 
The Loch Ncys monife.' - 
frequently—during the tourist 
The rumour of men from Mars 
New Jersey suburb info ^ wild pa 
1*^38 and to-day sighters of flying->i 
are common and an organization 
which claims to receive messa^.i. 
outer space. 

V\Tiai is it that creates this 
suspension of disbelief? The 
induced by the limited, charted 
tabulated universe leads one to M 
that there are more things m heaven 
earth, etc., etc. There is also a ! 
pleasure in feeling that the men 
science do not know everything. Thflj 
paternal power is undermined by tli 
feeling that there are things which the! 
philosophy has not dreamed of. 

But this feeling goes deeper, in ihi 
myth of the abominable snov^man there 
are parallels to the Norwegian legend of 
the Boyg and the German legend of the 
spectre of the Brocken. In each case a 
figure appears in a high place, the Boyg 
is actually invisible but its presence is 
felt. The isolation has presumably 
allowed the creature to live undisturbed 
by man and his appearance is presum¬ 
ably to warn man off this sanctuary of 
the unknown. 

The physical explanation has been 
made that the spectre of the Brocken was 
the shadow of a man thrown onto the 
mist. This he failed to recognize and 
took Jl for a Boyg, a spectre or a yeti. 

The flood of science-fiction, fantasy 
and X-horror films are indications of the 
type of material which evokes a response 
in the fantasy and horror-ridden minds 
of modern man. 

W. B. Yeats wrote that: 

What the world's million lips are 

Must be substantial somewhere, 
searching for. 

This yearning for the unknown whether 
for the lips of love of Bardot or the lips 
of death of Dracula is strong in man. 
The projection of fears and desires into 
fantasy constructions is obvious in the 
cinema and literature and popular myths. 

What is less obvious is the projection 
of these into life, politics and internat¬ 
ional affairs. The mechanism of projec¬ 
tion is the driving force in modem war 
and race hatred. The spectre that looms 
up before us on the Brocken is our own, 
those huge footsteps in the snow are 
ours, our complex civilization is en¬ 
camped in the footprint of a primeval 
man. 

The Teddy Boys of Nolting Hill Gate 
are the other half of the respectable 
citizens of Little Rock. The gunmen of 
EOKA are the counterpart of the NATO 
forces. The lengthened .shadow of a 
man is history, b^ut the stunted shadow- 
of a man is criminoJogy. ' 



J.R. 
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Welsh Nationalism 


The traiiiiional pattern of community 
lilt* in Wales is certainly healthier than 
the pattern of relationships in big cities 
like London and CardilL and Welsh is a 
fine language with an ancient literature. 
One must sympathise with your corres¬ 
pondent Hywel Davies in his anxiety lest 
Welsh culture should die. But it is very 
doubtful whether the establishment of a 
Welsh state would be of much use in 
keeping it alive. 

I agree that an independent Welsh 
government would support and encour¬ 
age the language, and any Institution or 
custom which would tend to show' reason 
for its existence as a separate state. The 
first act of the independent Irish gov¬ 
ernment (whose case was somewhat 
similar) was an Act for re-naming the 
police force and painting the pillar boxes 
green, and it has kept up a campaign to 
Irish-ise Eire ever since. The Irish lan¬ 
guage is taught in all schools; a working 
knowledge of it is obligatory in Civil 
Service candidates; official announce¬ 
ments are published in two languages; 
there are long broadcasts in Irish, and 
publications in Irish are heavily subsi¬ 
dised. 

And the result of all this is that the 
Irish language is still dying, about as 
quickly as it was dying under the English. 
The aspects of Irish culture which are 
thriving, like devotion to the clergy and 
haired of sex, are thriving without offi¬ 
cial support; and the tradition of young 
men drilling in the mountains survives 
in the face of active stale opposition. 

I know there are big differences be¬ 
tween the Irish and Welsh situations. 
But there is a general lesson to be learned 
from Ireland, Nepal. New' Zealand and 
all the other places where the Stale has 
supported a local culture: namely, that 
no Slate can revive a culture. It is pos¬ 
sible to support a corpse, and to push 
it from outside so that it moves like a 
live thing; , but when the pushing stops 
the movement slops, and when there is 
no support the corpse immediately falls 
down. 

A language or a community, is only 
alive so long as people accept it as part 
of their normal, ordinary, everyday lives. 
When it becomes a hobby, a subject of 
serious study, a thing of wonder, to those 
who are alleged to live by it, it is dead. 


Subsidies, museums, propaganda, censor¬ 
ship. all the good works a State could 
perform, would be completely ineffective 
to defend the Welsh way of life against 
a feeling, among the Welsh, that English 
provincial dullness is oidinary. 

How. then, can the Welsh way of life 
be defended, by the Welshman who 
honestly feels that it is superior to the 
possible alternatives? Part of the answer. 

1 think. Is to be found in those com¬ 
munities where ordinary people have 
learned to mistrust and oppose the Slate, 
instead of trying to use it for their own 
purposes. , The best known example is 
Morellus in Mexico, whose inhabitants 
joined in several Mexican insurrections 
in the hope of protection from land- 
grabbers and corrupt police, only to be 
invaded again by the same marauders, 
immediately a new government recalled 
the arms by which it had come to power. 
The anarchist Emillano Zapata, himself 
a Morellus Indian, eventually taught his 
people that they could keep their free¬ 
dom by refusing to surrender their arms, 
taking the law into their own hands and 
remaining outside the control or the pro¬ 
tection of the Mexican state, without 
creating a Slate of Morellus. 

A nearer and more recent example is 
Friesland in the Netherlands. During 
the war. the resistance movements of 
Europe were issued with hundreds of 
short-wave radio transmitters, which 
were recalled in due course by the gov¬ 
ernments of the Liberation. But the 
Frieslanders hung on to their trans¬ 
mitters. and now use them against the 
Dutch authorities as they used them 
against the Germans. The positions and 
directions of police patrol cars, customs 
launches and whatnot are broadcast con¬ 
tinually. so that smugglers, moonshiners, 
deserters, lax dodgers and other criminals 
(including the broadcasters), have ade¬ 
quate warning of their approach. The 
Dutch comrade who gives me this infor¬ 
mation tells me that the Frieslanders are 
much influenced by the ideas of the 
anarchist Johann Most, a native of Ger¬ 
man Friesland, w'here the peasants speak 
the same language. 

A few years ago the Dutch Minister 
of the Interior described the illegal 
broadcasters as ‘an illiterate rabble who 
have put Friesland outside the Nether¬ 
lands community*. But the real com- 


Doing Something 

Some anarchists and pacifists have de¬ 
clined to give their support to the 
Nuclear Disarmament Campaign, on the 
grounds that it is far too superficial a 
remedy, attempting to deal only with the 
symptoms of the evils of our society, 
whilst neglecting the fundamental prob¬ 
lems : i.e. the unstable structure of a 
competitive power-seeking society; in the 
case of the anarchists—the need to con¬ 
demn all war as a crime against human¬ 
ity; the pacifists. 

The Nuclear Disarmament Campaign 
proposes a superficial remedy. We are 
a society largely composed of superficial 
people. The most carefully reasoned 
argument in the world can pass far above 
the average person's comprehension, but 
when faced with the possibility of total 
extinction, the basic desire for sur\'ival 
comes to the fore. It may only be the 
desire to survive and go on living in 


About the Bomb 

the same old routine existence, but it is 
still the desire to go on living. 

We have beautifully rational theories 
which seem to point the way out of the 
chaos, but not enough beautifully 
rational people to put them into practice. 
The majority of people may not be 
capable of individually deciding to carry 
out non-violent civil disobedience. 

Enlightenment cannot come in a de¬ 
cade. but in the meantime, enlightened 
or unenlightened, we want to go on 
living. This campaign may only be deal¬ 
ing with a symptom, but at least it is 
not ignoring it. A faint rumbling of 
public opinion perhaps, but thank God 
for the rumble. 

yours sincerely. 

London, Oct. 9. P B. 

[This letter is referred to in our Editorial 
columns]. 


Research 


Church & Hospital 


Several anarchist comrades in different 
countries are agreed in the view that 
there is a place for the scientific study 
of a series .of problems, and have decided 
to found an international Institute for 
that purpose. The project is called, pro¬ 
visionally and simply, “RESEARCH**. 

Among the first of the potential col¬ 
laborators, we have met several comrades 
who are interested in the problems of 
EDUCATION 

We would like moreover, to get in 
touch with all those, in the movement or 
among sympathisers from the ideological 
point of view, who would be prepared 
to make contributions to this “Educa¬ 
tion” section of the Institute “Research**, 
of which they would thus form the first 
section. 

We are making this appeal so that ail 
those who feel themselves capable of 
collaborating should make the fact 
known, by writing to comrade J. de Smel, 
rue de la posle 57. Bruxelles 3. 

We wait with joy and impatience for 
other “specialists**, mathematicians, logi¬ 
cians, anthropologists, biologists, histor¬ 
ians, etc,, to gel in touch. When a 
“genuine” prospectus of the Institute 
“Research” has been drawn up, we will 
communicate it to you. 

i Brussels, Oct. 12. J.D.S. 

L 


Nearly a third of all New Yorkers are 
Roman Catholics and their political in¬ 
fluence has imposed upon the municipal 
hospitals an unwritten rule that they 
must not prescribe contraceptive devices 
even when a patient's health or life is at 
stake. Early last summer, when one of 
the hospitals decided to break the con¬ 
troversial rule for a Protestant woman 
with severe diabetes, it was forbidden to 
do so by the Commissioner of Hospitals, 
who is a Jew. and the Mayor, Mr. Wag¬ 
ner. who is a Catholic, refused to inter¬ 
vene. Protestant and Jewish doctors and 
other groups holly disputed the right of 
any religious body to dictate the prac¬ 
tices of tax-supported hospitals and 
recerrtly the city's Board of Hospitals 
voted to erase the unwritten rule—with 
the proviso that doctors, nurses and 
patients who have religious objections 
need not take any part in promoting arti¬ 
ficial contraception. At Queen's College, 
a public institution, the shoe may be on 
the other foot. The Stale Commission 
A gain st Discrimination has ordered an 
investigation of charges that, although 
Roman Catholic teachers are hired, they 
are discharged before they have served 
long enough to have permancy of tenure. 
The Economist 11/10/58. 


LETTERS TO THE '! 
EDITORS 


miinity life of Friesland and Morellus. 
the loyalty of neighbours to each other 
and- the traditional form of mutual aid. 
is now unrivalled as the means b> which 
society helps Individuals. The Morellus 
and Frieslandish languages have gained 
a special importance as the sign to dis¬ 
tinguish neighbours from strangers, and 
remain in favour with their users in spite 
of the fact that other languages have to 
be learned for the purposes of com¬ 
merce or travel. 

It may be said, with truth, that the 
independence of Morellus and Friesland 
could not have been achieved if weapons 
had not been distributed to them by the 
very people against whom the weapons 
are used, and could not be maintained 
if the Slate were willing to go to expen¬ 
sive and bloody lengths to repress them 
(as the Bolshevik government repressed 
Makhno's followers in the Ukraine^ But 
it is equally true that such independence 
would not have been attempted, if the 
people had been as law-abiding and trust¬ 
ful as the others who were issued with 
arms, or if they had thought in terms of 
national sovereignty and independence 
rather than of personal sovereignty and 
independence; it was essential to their cul¬ 
ture that they accepted some of the 
things they heard from anarchists. 

The communal feeling of a population 
cannot be strengthened by State subsi¬ 
dies. but it cannot fail to be strengthened 
if the population will make themselves 
independent of the State, and given cer¬ 
tain conditions they will seize the oppor¬ 
tunity for independence when it comes. 
What the necessary conditions are can 
only be guessed, but it appears from the 
cases of Morellus and Friesland that they 
include the following. The population 
must be a regional minority within the 
jurisdiction of the Slate, inhabiting a 
somewhat inaccessible and sparsely popu¬ 
lated region. They must also be a 
distinct cultural minority, with a lan¬ 
guage and a pattern of life which is 
peculiar to them. And they must be in¬ 
fluenced by the doctrine of individual 
sovereignty, through anarchist agitators 
who must be of them and speak their 
language (for one of the less desirable 
features of minorities is their clannish¬ 
ness). 

What about Wales. Mr. Davies? 

Don.vld Rooum. 


Pink Spectacles 

The editor of Freedom during the 
recent past has been quite liberal in 
printing critical comment of Anarchist 
dogma, but not much of this criticism 
has been very constructive, as the critics 
adhered too much to abstract condemn¬ 
ations of the state, which presently is the 
capitalist state. These critics condemn 
this state too abstractly, ignoring the 
foundation on which it rests, to wit, the 
private ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction. Marx was more fundamental, 
as he pointed out that the nature of the 
state, as well as all other social institu¬ 
tions, depended upon the mode of pro¬ 
duction as varied historically during 
evolutionary development. Thus Marx 
could see that due to evolutionary de¬ 
velopment, the proletariat finally would 
take control of the means of production, 
thus abolishing the class struggle, result¬ 
ing in the wilherance of the state, as the 
stale never was any more than referee in 
this struggle or a means forcible to sup¬ 
press it in favour of the owning class. 
Abolition of ownership would abolish 
the state he said. Already it is seen 
that the increase in power of the workers 
is decreasing the power of the state. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ohio, Oct. Joseph Manlet. 

[Is that so! —Editors.] 


PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 42 

Deficit on freedom £840 

Contributions received £601 
DEFICIT £239 

October 10 to October 16 

London: J.G. 4/9; London: P.F.* 10/-: 

London: J.S.* 3/-; Maidstone: S.P. 10/-: 
Billinghdm: J.G. 1/6; Shoreham: P.P. 1/6: 
London: London Anarchist Group £1/0/11; 
London: P.F.* £1; Wolverhampton: J.G.L* 
2/6; Wolverhampton: J.W. 2/6; Salisbury, 
S.R.: L.A.S. in memory of M.L.B. £1: Lon¬ 
don: V.R. £1; St. Louis: N.M. £1/7/6: Gates¬ 
head: J.D. £1; London: W.F.'* 2/6. 

Total ... 8 6 8 

Previously acknowledged ... 592 18 7 


1958 TOTAL TO DDATE . . . £601 5 3 


GIFT OF BOOKS: Moline: E.R.J. 
•Indicates regular contributor. 


Marx & Anarchisi 


^EORGE MOLNAR notes that I am 
quoted in Freedom as regretting 
, that anarchism has been “contaminated'' 
by Marxism, and points out that a study 
of Marx's writings could benefit anar¬ 
chists on the whole. I agree that anar¬ 
chists could benefit from such study, 
provided that it were broad enough to 
j get a proper perspective of .Marx's 
writings, and included some study of the 
French socialists, English economists. 
Hegelian writers. Russian revolutionists 
and early anthropologists which make up 
the background of Marx's thought. A 
study of Marx which is limited to such 
snippets of Marx which have been end¬ 
lessly re-published by the self-styled 
“Marxists'* of one sort and another, sel¬ 
dom does more than equip people with 
a set of slogans and cliches which are a 
substitute for thinking. This Nulgar- 
Marxism has indeed contaminated anar¬ 
chism. for it prosides a superficialh easy 
understanding of social d>namics in 
terms of class struggles with the implica¬ 
tion that the problem is as stated in the 
Communist Manifesto. The Communist 
Manifesto was something of an “ener¬ 
gizing myth” when it was written and 
does not compare well with the greater 
understanding of Marx’s more reasoned 
works. But it is precisely this myth of 
the messianic role of the “proletariat” 
which is seized upon most eagcrl> by 
those whose acquaintance with Marx is 
slight. The sadly defeated individual, 
insecure in his personal life, can pin his 
hopes to the great by-and-by when he 
as a class-conscious member of the “pro¬ 
letariat** will come into his own. .Marx 
had something of the Hebrew prophet 
in him. and it is the voice of Elijah, 
Amos and Hosea which echoes through 
his works, which has had the greatest 
mass appeal. 

Marx has been shown to be w'rong. 
Events have not turned out as he pre¬ 
dicted. This does not detract from his 
eminence as an important sociologist — 
by being involved as an active politician 
he was led to be far more dogmatic and 
polemical than befits any social scientist. 
Events have shown that the class system 
instead of becoming more and more 
polarized as one must predict from Marx¬ 
ist theory, has been at all times highly 
fluid. The individuaFs destiny is not 
determined by his class any more than 
it is by his genetic constitution; in fact 
Marxist thinking in terms of destiny has 
proved singularly unscientific in that it 
has been worthless as a predictive 
method. Anarchism has stressed the im¬ 
portance of government as a thing in 
itself, and not as a mere dependent var¬ 
iable of property ownership or class, 
and indeed how right the anarchists have 
been. The most important social fact 
of the 20th century has been the enor¬ 
mous concentration of power in the 
State, and the threat to every individual, 
group, association and class consequent 
upon such concentration. We live now 
upder the threat of extermination which 
has little to do with any of the tensions 
which a Marxist analysis of society 
claims to reveal. 

My remark about the contamination 
of anarchism by Marxism was made at 
an international anarchist congress, and 
1 think that the delegates from other 
countries well knew to what 1 referred, 
for their experience has frequently para¬ 
lleled ours in this country regarding the 
dissensions within the anarchist move¬ 
ment. Towards the end of the war, the 
movement in this country embraced ten¬ 
dencies which were both anarchist and 
anarcho-Marxist. Those of the latter 
tendency, regarding themselves as class¬ 
conscious proletarians intent upon the 
pursuing of the class struggle, affected 
to despise the merely anarchist part of 
the movement who were concerned only 
with the opposition to authoritarianism 
as such. The anarcho-Marxists in the 
two big centres of the movement in 
Britain. Glasgow and London, did their 
best to put theory into practice and ex¬ 
propriate the tangible assets of the move¬ 
ment—with varying success. 

In practice, both splinter groups and 
individuals who have sought to square 
Marxism with anarchism have generally 
ended up in the fold of some authoritar¬ 
ian party, or have quietly subsided into 
passivity. 


Autonomy Call 

Uruguayan students barricaded them¬ 
selves inside the university building at 
Montevideo last week after a clash with 
police in which 130 students were arres¬ 
ted. Scores of students and 11 police 
were injured in the fighting. The students 
are demanding greater autonomy for the 
university. 

Times Educational Supplement 
10/10/58. 


From what George Molnir ’ 
is ob\iously. no mere vulgar- NLii 
apprcciates^hc comple\n\ of tft 
involved. I would, however, sj 
point that Marx is not the only 
tant source of exlra-anarcho 
vN^jich anarchists who haNe the^ 
inclination could well sludv. 
tarians from H^i^ne to J. S. 
perhaps a more important fiv^ld 
for anarchists, particularly those 
movement in Britain, .^gain 
really far more enlightening on^r 
of class and power tlxm Ma 
Pareto far more important 
who studies the 20th century 
ments of Stale power. Again 
having sat with Marx at Hcgeri 
youth, cuts the Gordian gnot 
dialectic from w hich .Marx never ^ 
and much of Slirner is as fresh ; 
to-day as when he wrote it. 
yes: Malthus—yes; Godwin— of 
And I have even forgotten to^ 
Hobbes in with Stirner as a must f 
anarchist. 

So really, unless we are going to ] 
our lives in a University library. ' 
is not so very important after all. 
chism has its roots, not only 
specifically anarchisi writers such] 
published by anarchisi printing 
but in many important writers wh 
certainly not anarchists. Marx i| 1 
them, but his influence has berq 
sirously pulled up by those wh 
achieved emancipation from lowll 
by climbing up upon the backs i 
“fellow workers'*. The anarchic 
ment has been contaminated by ' 
and many led by the nose by 
slogans. Ordinary people have 
time to spend their days in i 
libraries (where even some of 
interesting works of, Marx a 
unobtainable in translation). I th 
criticise George Molnar for implyii 
there is a treasure of cnlight^ 
which anarchists could use to 
anarchism through the works of 

Tony Giiii 


MEETINGS ANj 
A NNOUNCEMENl 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

Regular Sunday meetings now held] 
“Marquis of Granby” Publis Hou 
Ralhbone Street (near Percy Street‘s 
Oxford Street), 7.0 p.m. 

OCT. 26.—Arthur Uloth 
Subject to be announced. 


WATFORD: “Community Living*’: 

Speaker: John Cooper, and Discussion i 
(Group in formation). Watford Branch, 
Progressive League, Thursday, Nov. 6th, 
7.45 p.m. at the Cookery Nook. 93, The 
Parade. High Street, Watford (near the 
ponds). Train met Watford Junction, 
7.30 p.m. 


CROYDON LIBERTARIAN GROUP 
For details of meetings and other activi¬ 
ties, please write to: 

S. E. Parker, 

228 Holmesdale Road, 

London, S.E.25. 


COMMUNAL LIVING SCHEME 

Will those people, whether anarchists 
or not, who would like to contribute to 
social evolution and to their own enjoy¬ 
ment of life by trying out some form or 
other of community living please con¬ 
tact: J. D. Cooper, 54 Hillfield Road, 
N.W.6? 
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